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find that the whole description is expressed with a sense of fair play alto- 
gether creditable and that in the case of blame, for instance, even the 
terms used are never too strong for the ear of a delicate reader. Praise 
is also measured on the same scale and we are left free to elevate our ad- 
miration a little more if it please any of us to do so, but the narrative is 
not dull for all that. It runs swiftly and turns around the main facts 
once or twice in order to make us more familiar with all their aspects. 

The reader will easily remember what he has seen in this book. The 
effect on the mind is that of a candid and clear truth, and nowhere can 
be detected any desire to enforce certain plea or theory or way of inter- 
preting history after a preconceived manner belonging to a particular 
school — and not always upright. The philosophy of the author is in 
perfect tune with the new style in history — that is: men of the past 
must not be represented as more exceptional or honest than those of our 
own days, and this is simply correct because humanity has not changed 
since. "We are bound to judge the individuals after that standard, al- 
though circumstances may have taken sometime an aspect quite different 
from those within our personal knowledge. 

Any one who succeeds in tracing the main lines of the records of a 
people is more of a historian than the writer who indulges in the descrip- 
tion of a mass of details fit for an article in a magazine and limited to a 
brief period of history. 

Benjamin Sulte 

The Canadian North-west. Its early development and legislative records. 
Minutes of the councils of the Red river colony and the north- 
ern department of Rupert's Land. Edited by Prof. E. H. 
Oliver, University of Saskatchewan. In two volumes. Volume 
I. [Publications of the Canadian Archives, no. 9.] (Ottawa: 
Government Printing Bureau, 1914. 688 p.) 
Canadian history naturally divides itself into three great sections whose 
limits are determined by geographical considerations as well as those of 
race, time, and environment. Lower Canada is the region of the French 
occupation ; Upper Canada received its development after the American 
revolution and derived its social order from the loyalists who were in- 
demnified by grants of Ontario lands; the Canadian Northwest is the 
field of the fur companies and the railroads, and has an essential unity 
less with Ontario and Lower Canada than with the vast continental in- 
terior of which it forms a physical part. Beyond lake Superior the great 
plains are unbroken between northern Mexico and the Arctic, and the 
international boundary along the forty-ninth parallel does not represent 
any important economic or social division. 

The records of the Canadian Northwest, the first instalment of which 
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are now at hand, reveal the close relationships between that section and 
the American Northwest and Southwest. They are published under the 
direction of the archivist who has done so much for history in Canada, 
and under the immediate editorial supervision of Mr. Oliver of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. They promise to cover the whole range of 
Northwest history from the incorporation of the Hudson's Bay company 
down to the Alberta and Saskatchewan acts of 1905, and when the second 
volume will have appeared they will doubtless become the standard 
source for general historians of the region. 

The parallelism between Canadian and American development in the 
Northwest works out often in minute resemblances. It was in 1832 that 
active development of the upper Missouri and Rocky mountain country 
was beginning on a large scale, and that Independence and Port Leaven- 
worth were thriving on the new life of the far "West. In that year, at 
Fort Garry ("Winnipeg) the local officers of the Hudson's Bay company 
held a eouncil that indicates the need for better institutions in the valleys 
of the Eed and Assiniboine. And thereafter church and state were never 
absent in that country. None of the colonial corporations that operated 
in the American seaboard colonies did as well by its wards as the Hud- 
son 's Bay company, through its council of Assiniboia, did for the little 
population that held the nucleus of Manitoba. Until the end of the six- 
ties, when company control was stopped and Manitoba became a state in 
the dominion of Canada, the council continued in its work. Its prob- 
lems of education, lands, and communication bear a family resemblance 
to those of the American frontier. 

Isolation was the great obstacle to the rapid development of Assiniboia. 
The route leading through Hudson's bay was closed by ice much of the 
year. The great lakes stretched away to the southeast, closed part of the 
time, and always impeded by the obstructions at the sault Ste. Marie and 
Niagara until the completion of the Sault and "Welland canals. Nearest 
of all available bases was St. Peter's, in the United States, and deliberate 
efforts were made to develop a regular trade thither. Fort Snelling had 
been erected by the United States shortly after the war of 1812, and St. 
Paul had grown up in its vicinity in the thirties. The Red river carts 
had already been coming annually to the mouth of St. Peter's river for 
many years, and the traffic that they began merged without break into 
the larger freights of the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, and the 
Great Northern. In 1845 the council of Assiniboia remitted taxes on one 
stove per resident per year imported from St. Peter's, and encouraged 
the export of local goods over this route by allowing exporters to bring in 
personal goods duty free. 

We have in this volume the complete minutes of the council of As- 
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siniboia, many letters and other papers of the governors, and part of the 
minutes of the council for the northern department of Rupert's Land, as 
well as several useful maps. The printing and proof reading appear to 
be carefully done, but there are no page references connecting the elab- 
orate table of contents with the printed texts, and it is both difficult and 
exasperating to thumb over the whole book to find any specific document. 
It is to be hoped that the second and final volume may have an index. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Insurgent Mexico. By John Reed. (New York and London : D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1914. 326 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Reed's book describes insurgent Mexico from the newspaper cor- 
respondent's, or magazine writer's point of view. Therein Mr. Reed 
presents to us a remarkably true and vivid picture of Mexico as it is to- 
day. Almost without comment on his part he describes the Mexican 
people, their country, their life, their customs, and so forth, choosing his 
details with unerring skill, and presenting the picture with charming 
directness and simplicity. In so doing Mr. Reed has succeeded in bring- 
ing before an Anglo-American public a sympathetic picture of a Spanish- 
American people, making clear therewith some of the striking differences 
that render understanding and intercourse between the two so difficult. 

In reading Mr. Reed's sketches one experiences something of the charm 
of this untoward country and its exceptional people, child-like, spon- 
taneous, untrammeled by the conventional codes that confine men and 
women of a more advanced civilization. One appreciates their quick and 
ready response to the immediate, their disdainful disregard of the re- 
mote; one realizes the futility of their revolutionary warfare, lacking 
any clearly defined course, left in the hands of haphazard leaders, car- 
ried on by slightly organized, undisciplined masses of men, most of 
whom — in common with the peons left at home — have little or no con- 
ception of what they are all fighting for. 

The extensive ranchos, the stately haciendas, once the scenes of charm- 
ing Spanish hospitality, now either usurped by revolutionists or occupied 
by bandit bands ; the wretched poverty of the poor peons still living on 
these estates ; the news of warfare constantly coming in from all sides ; 
the "bailies" between battles; the singing and dancing; the cock fighting 
and gambling; the utter disregard of human life, and the cruelty on so 
many occasions; such is Mexico today, as Mr. Reed sees it, from the 
standpoint of the newspaper correspondent, or magazine writer, if you 
will. 

Reed's Insurgent Mexico shows the writer as he is and at his best, as 
a realist in the artistic sense, who describes life as he sees it, on the hu- 
man side. Always sympathetic, thoroughly steeped in his subject, Mr. 



